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Look Out For This Heater 


at the Atlantic City Convention 


This heater “De Luxe’”’ will be shown with the rest 
of our line at Booths 18-19 on the Steel Pier. 


Make your plans now to spend the Corporation will be of intense interest to 
week of October 16th in Atlantic City. all gas men attending. 
It will be well worth while. Among Our complete line, the “A”, “B” and 
other exhibits, that of the Radiant Heat “C” Series will be shown at that time. 


Radiant Heat Corporation of America 
126 Eleventh Avenue New York City 
Kennedy Heaters have been tested by the Electrical Testing Laboratories of New York. 
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Utmost Flexibility 


of Operation 


of 
Water Gas Sets 


Includes 


Straight runs, Purged runs, Purged runs with Blow- 
runs, or Blow-runs without purging; and, with any 
one of these :— 


Any combination of blast time, down-run time and 
up-run time, 


Changes as small as FIVE SECONDS in any part 
of the cycle, 


Admission of oil at the best time. 





Quick changes to timing device, 
Close-up of the Indicator 
(The Cover plates over Timing Screws were removed INSTANT change to hand control ; 
for this picture.) 


THIS IS THE SERVICE 
GIVEN BY THIS CONTROL 


THE WESTERN 
Automatic Control for Water Gas Sets 
and Blue Gas Sets 


Demonstrated before hundreds at Atlantic City. 


It will prove every claim 
by a demonstration on 
“your set.” 


Inquiries solicited. 
Bulletin J-210-E 


This control will pay its own way by increasing the 
gas making capacity, by reducing the lbs. generator 
fuel per M, and by reducing the clinkering time. 


The WESTERN GAS 


CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 
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GLOVER-WEST 
Vertical Retorts 


Special Features 
HEATING 


The method of heating the retorts is one of the main features of the 
Glover-West system; inasmuch as the combustion chambers extend, not in 
the direction of the length of the retorts, but transversely to them in defi- 
nitely controllable zones, the temperature can be increased at any particular 
point in the length of the retort WITHOUT AFFECTING the temperature 
at any other point. 














| 








On the other hand, with combustion chambers extending along the 
GLOVER-WEST retort, downward or upward, it is impossible to obtain a high AVERAGE 
temperature of the retort without a MAXIMUM temperature which must 
be considerably greater than in the Glover-West system, in which the aver- 
age temperature inside the retort can be maintained at a high level without 
exposing the refractory materials to a maximum approaching their critical 
temperature. 








This point will be the more appreciated when it is remembered that, 
working at a temperature of 2500° F. a difference of 100° F. will have a defi- 
nite effect on the life of the refractory materials. Only by this method of 
heating, too, can it be claimed that the gas in its passage through the retort 
need never pass through a zone hotter than that in which it was evolved. 


Another feature of the Glover-West system of heating is that the fuel 
gas, secondary air and products of combustion travel always forward and 
upward from the points of combustion; they never travel in a downward 
direction, so that the setting can be worked with a minimum pull; only just 
sufficient, in fact, to remove the waste gases. The result is a long flame and 
slow travel of the gases in the combustion chambers, and a long working life 
for the retorts and brickwork exposed to the maximum temperatures. 





COKE EXTRACTOR After setting is started the heats are regulated by means of the chimney 


dampers alone. It is not necessary to adjust the dampers of the individual 
combustion chambers when the distribution of the heats throughout the 
length of the retorts requires to be altered. One of the essential features of 
the Glover-West system of heating is the facility with which the tempera- 
tures can be varied at short notice to suit varying classes of coal and varying 
volumes and qualities of gas. 


WEST GAS IMPROVEMENT CO. 


of America, ine. 
150 Nassau St. New York 
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Gas Sales and Trade Conditions 


FACTORS INFLUENCING INDUSTRIAL GAS SALES. NEW BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL 
CONDITIONS 


L. W. Allwyn-Schmidt 


General business conditions are important in af- 
fecting industrial gas sales. The gas industry, in ac- 
quiring industrial business, becomes subject to the 
conditions that exist in the general business of the 
country to a far larger degree than when its load 
was entirely of domestic nature. Gas sales for in- 
dustrial purposes will depend to a certain extent on 
the business conditions in the industry being served. 
When business is bad increased gas sales to old cus- 
tomers cannot be expected, but there are always 
new fields waiting to be developed. 

The position of an industry is never stronger than 
that of its customer industries. If the industries 
using gas in their industrial processes suffer from 
economic depression, it only stands to reason that 
this part of the business of the gas industry must 
suffer similarily. The gas manufacturer and dis- 
tributor, therefore, who have a large proportion of 
industrial customers in their field will do well to keep 
a close eye upon industrial market conditions be- 
cause his own production and selling policies must 
depend on what happens to these markets. 

Happily this work of keeping track of conditions 
in the industrial markets is not a difficult one. The 
highly developed and organized state of all indus- 
trial production at the present time makes it im- 
possible for hardly any special field of production to 
cut itself away from the other fields, with the re- 
sult that it is not necessary to watch each industrial 
field but to keep one’s attention focussed upon large 
economic factors which govern industrial business as 
a whole. By watching these general fundamental 
factors, and by being able to draw a correct conclu- 
sion from the variations that occur to them it will 
be possible to judge correctly the effect of the gen- 
eral situation on individual industries and the busi- 
ness of the gas industry in particular. 

There are, of course, gas companies who have a 
predominence of customers of one kind only in their 
industrial business. This is the case in the concen 
tration of the textile industry in some of the cities 
of New England. But even such concentration of 
industry is not without the coexistence of supple- 
mentary industries which are also gas consumers. 


They help to stabilize the gas load to a greater or 


less degree. 


Facts Influencing Industrial Gas Consumption 

Let the sales manager take into consideration the 
following very important facts which influence his 
industrial load. The quantity of gas sales to the in- 
dustrial consumer depends upon the business condi- 
tions in the industries served by the gas plant. Be- 
fore business can be good the industries themselves 
must be able to find a market for their products. So 
it is necessary that industrial activity be preceded by 
ability of the nation to consume goods. The national 
purchasing power must be high and general business 
must be good. Furthermore the industries them- 
selves must be healthy, which means that their man- 
ufacturing cost must be sufficiently low to yield 
profits and the margin of profit must be sufficient to 
insure financial strength. 

It is only by recognizing and studying all these 
factors that it will be possible for the gas company 
to arrive at an approximate estimate of the possible 
industrial business. 

It is by no means impossible to obtain this knowl- 
edge. Its application, however, may require a mind 
able to read figures and to give to each fact its right 
importance as far as the business of the gas industry 
is concerned. The chart accompanying this article 
shows the development of the national industrial 
markets during the last nine years. It shows in its 
first half the averages for each preceding year since 
1914 and the progress is recorded for each month 
during the present year. From it may be deducted 
certain very striking facts of great importance to 
every gas distributor, interested in selling to indus- 
trial consumers. 


Industrial Gas Consumption Increases. 

Industrial gas consumption has been increased 
greatly during the last years. Advertising gas to in- 
dustrial consumers has interested them in the possi- 
bilities of using gas for all kinds of manufacturing 
processes. Some gas plants have had a larger share 
of this kind of customers than others. But on the 
average no plant can have more than what is com- 
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mensurate with the actual consumptive capacity of 
the market. No plant can have more business from 
its district than the district can give. The gas man- 
ager, keen to know whether he has a reasonable 
share of the business, will do well to consider the 
following: How large was his industrial business 
in 1914 and how large is it today? What has been 
the actual increase of industrial activity in the dis- 
trict and how far has he himself been able to follow 
this increase with gas sales to industrial consumers ? 

Peoples are easily inclined to take a wrong view 
of the possibilities of industrial expansion. True, 
one city may expand more rapidly than the other and 
individual manufacturers will claim that they run 
ahead of last years figures at the rate of fifty per 
cent or more. But it is not the individual customer 
who provides the business for the gas industry but 
all the consumers in the aggregate. Now a glance 
at the chart will show that the actual industrial ac- 
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ACTUAL INDUSTRIAL AcTIVITY 
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tivity of the nation is today only 10 per cent above 
1914 measured upon the number of men employed in 
the industry of the countries. Improvement in man- 
ufacturing methods, of course, has helped to increase 
the output of individual plants, but even so it is cer- 
tain that the actual increase in industrial production 
is not much more than 15 per cent. This would mean 
that the gas manager, commanding today an increase 
in industrial sales of between 10 and 20 per cent on 
old business only, has possibly all that he could ex- 
pect reasonably. 





MANUFACTURING Cost — — — —— 3) MARGIN OF PRowiT —-—+-—-—-—-~ _ 
Power ---------5) GENERAL BUSINESS ACTIVITY @-ee<6) INDICATED DEVELOPMENT OF MARKET =m 


What is in Store for the Gas Industry? 


It is of greater importance for him to know, how- 
ever, how the business may develop during the next 
six months or so. 


The chart, referred to above, indicates the condi- 
tions in a mixed industrial market existing in almost 
any city having a gas plant at its disposal. In 
column 5 a heavy line starts indicating general busi- 
ness activity. This line shows the working of the 
industrial and general markets as a whole. It is 
composed of all such factors as transportation, pro- 
duction and consumption of essential raw materials, 
money transactions, etc. It shows in a cumulative 
form the whole business of the nation in retail, 
wholesale and manufacturing enterprises. This line 
has moved upward steadily during the last months, 
in fact since the middle of last year, and it indicates 
that much business is being transacted all over the 


1923 





country. These business transactions appear to be 
of even greater importance than the heavy indus- 
trial transactions during the war, because there is 
more retail business. being done and money is cir- 
culating more freely. It seems to show that the in- 
dustries of the country are facing a market with a 
large consumptive capacity. This impression is 
strengthened by a further study of the dotted line, 
starting with column 4, showing the indicated pur- 
chasing power of the market. When there is in ex- 
istence a well developed business activity, it requires 
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a similar strength in national purchasing power to 
make business prosperous for any length of time. 
lt appears just now that the purchasing power is 
higher than at any time in the history of the country 
and that it is distributed more evenly throughout 
all classes of the population. This makes for good 
business almost all over the country. There are to 
be sure indications of a small decline which, how- 
ever, can hardly influence business as a whole. So 
the industrial market seems well secured. There is 
consequently every reason to expect larger sales of 
gas to industrial consumers, wherever the consump 
tion of gas is already an established fact. 


Chances for New Business 


In selling gas, however, the possibility of getting 
new business must not be overlooked. Three main 
factors enter into the acquisition of new industrial 
accounts. Greater efficiency, greater convenience, a 
possible saving in cost. The first two may often out- 
weigh the last factor. Greater efficiency may in fact 
often recompense the manufacturers fully for the 
higher cost of any fuel or manufacturing process. 

The problem of adjusting manufacturing cost is 
never absent in the mind of any manufacturer. 

There was a time immediately following the war 
when manufacturing cost was very high. Now the 
factor has receded somewhat but indications 
point to a new climb, caused principally by higher 
wages and the cost of fuel. The gas industry might 
take hold of this opportunity and show the manu- 
facturer, how he can obtain greater manufacturing 
efficiency by the use of gas and by so doing reduce his 
manufacturing cost. This also might help him to in 


cost 


crease his margin of profit which is somewhat below 
the standards of pre-war days. 

Not all of these considerations may influence the 
business policies of the gas sales manager, but it is 
absolutely necessary for him to have a _ general 
knowledge of the conditions in his market, because 
only in this way can he direct his sales force to the 
best advantage. Even a generally hostile market can 
often be used to good advantage, if the campaign is 
carried out on sound lines according to the particular 
market situation. 

The general question: Will industrial gas sales 
be larger and is the period suitable for a campaign 
is easily answered by referring to the double line 
upon our chart starting in column 6. This line shows 
the indicated development of the market. It has 
heen climbing rapidly during the last nine months 
hut it has now reached the peak and indications are 
that during the rest of the summer, conditions will 
be favorable without, however, offering any particu- 
lar hope for a further rise. We are in a period of set- 
tling down and manufacturing industries will adjust 
themselves during the next few months. ‘This is the 
time to suggest improvements and should afford an 
opportunity for the gas industry. 

The industrial business of the gas industry is grow- 
ing and will no doubt continue to grow. But its 
growth will not be merely a natural development. It 
will depend largely upon the work done by enter- 
prising gas men. This work can only be effective if. 
the gas industry works in close co-operation with the 
industries that it serves. A study of the conditions in 
these customer industries will aid the gas salesman in 
approaching the customer at the right time and with 
the right argument. This in the science of selling 
means 100 per cent sales efficiency. 





Non-Fingery Coke from High Volatile Coals 


DETAILS OF OPERATING METHOD. PRIN CIPLES OF APPARATUS DESIGN. RESULTS 
OBTAINED 


Kotaro Shimomura 


This article, which is reprinted from the Journal 
of the Society of Chemical Industry, June 8, 1923, is 
concerned with a method of making non-fingery coke 
from bituminous coals that are high in volatiles. 
This is an important subject, for the supply of gas 
coal, which is also used for the manufacture of 
metallurgical coke is by no means inexhaustible 
even in this country. 


Practically all the coals in Japan are high in vola- 
tile matter, ranging from 38 to 40 per cent., and when 
heated in coke ovens give what the Americans call 
“fingery” coke. The usual method to remedy the ill 
effect is to mix with anthracitic coals in order to les- 
sen the percentage of volatile matter. It has been 


found that by-product coke-ovens have a tendency 
to increase the density at the expense of augmenting 
the fingery condition, an effect rendered more con- 
spicuous after stamping. 


For such coals, beehive 


ovens give better results, owing, it is supposed, past- 
ly to slower heating and partly to the tar running 
down and filling up the incipient cleavages. Experi- 
ence showed that with such coals the by-product 
ovens gave a product no better than gas coke. 


Metallurgical Coke From Bituminous Coals 


[In 1908 the writer was granted a patent (Jap. pat. 
13,583) for his method of making metallurgical coke 
with bituminous coals, which being translated into 
English runs thus :— 

Our coals having mostly a high percentage of vola- 
tile matter, the coke produced from them contains 
the lines of cleavage so closely situated that it easily 
shatters to pieces, which renders it worthless for 
metallurgical purposes. Generally speaking, in order 
to produce good coke out of such coals it is a com- 
mon practice to mix them with coals of low percent- 
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age of volatile matter, especially with coals of an an- 
thracite nature. But the resources of such coals in 
our country are so limited that dependence on the an- 
thracites makes the manufacture of coke a very pre- 
carious business. 

The object of my invention is to make the coke 
manufacturer independent of anthracites or coals of 
low volatile matter, in the production of non-fingery 
coke. The method of attaining this object I will 
explain hereunder. 


Description of Method 


A coal of high volatile matter is charged into a 
suitable retort or oven, and distilled till it parts with 
a certain portion of volatile matter, when it is 
quenched. To accomplish this beehive ovens are un- 
suitable; a special apparatus heated with gas from 
the outside gives the best results. The proper de- 
gree of heating depends upon the nature of the coals 
used; but generally the temperature most suitable 
lies between 300 degrees and 600 degrees C. The ob- 
ject in view is to leave in the coal an amount of vola- 
tile matter ranging from 15 to 25 per cent., depend- 
ing on the nature of coal. The amount of volatile 
matter to be left is to be decided by actual experi- 
ments with the particular coals employed. 

The product thus obtained is quenched in water, 
and if necessary, ground and washed free from for- 
eign matter. It is then mixed with the bituminous 
coals in the proportion of 20 to 35 per cent of the 
former, and 80 to 65 per cent of the latter. With 
good caking coals it is possible to mix the product 
to the amount of 35 per cent. The mixture is then 
charged into coke ovens and heated at the usual tem- 
perature, ranging from 1,000 degrees C. to 1,400 de- 
grees C. If it is desired to obtain coke of high densi- 
ty, it is recommended to heat it at a temperature as 
high as the bricks of the oven permit; when it is de- 
sired to obtain coke of comparatively porous charac- 
ter, a temperature of about 1,000 degrees C. is most 
suitable. 

The sphere of my invention for which I claim the 
right of patent is stated as follows: 


Sphere of Invention 


(1) The method of making non-fingery coke out of 
a bituminous coal, without using natural coals of low 
volatile matter; according to which a certain coal is 
heated at a temperature between about 300 degrees 
C. and about 600 degrees C., so as to leave from 15 
to 25 per cent of volatile matter in the coal; this coal 
is mixed with the unheated coal in the proportion of 
20 to 35 per cent of the heated coal, and 80 to 65 per 
cent of the unheated coal, and the mixture is heated 
at a temperature between 1,000 degrees C. and 1,400 
degrees C. (2) The method of making non-fingery 
coke out of bituminous coals without using natural 
coals low in volatile matter; according to which a 
coal or a mixture of coals is heated as described un- 
der (1), and this coal or the mixture of coals thus 
heated is mixed with the unheated coal or the mix- 
ture of unheated coals in the proportion given in the 
method (1), and heated in the same way. 


(3) The method of making non-fingery coke by 
using coals which had been heated at a suitable tem- 
perature to supply the deficiency of the natural coals 
of low volatile matter; according to which, when the 
natural coal of low volatile matter is insufficient, that 
is, when, say, 20 to 35 per cent is wanting, the bal- 
ance required is supplied by coal or coals whose vola- 
tile matter had been artificially expelled, as described 
in (1) and (2). 


Method Used at Osaka Plant 


lhe Japanese Government, after thorough investi- 
gation of the patented process, and of the actual 
working of the plant at Osaka, in view of the para- 
mount importance of the process, has recently grant- 
ed another term of protection from 1923 to 1930. 
Fifteen years ago the fuel question had not assumed 
the importance it has taken today. Connected 
with the recovery of low-temperature carbonization 
oils the method of utilizing the residue for such a 
purpose as the manufacture of metallurgical coke is 
considered by some to be entitled to sympathetic en- 
couragement. 

Certain characters of the semi-coal are essential 
for the successful attainment of the object, tmong 
which the amount of volatile matter left is one of 
great importance. When the semi-coal contains less 
than 15 per cent volatile matter, the coke produced 
will be found to be inferior in quality. When com- 
mor coke breeze is used, although the fingery condi- 
tion disappears, the mass obtained is not compact, the 
particles being loosely cemented together. Another 
esential qualification is that the particles of semi-coa’ 
must have very nearly the same amount of volatile 
matter. Hence for the practical working on a large 
scale, the difficulties encountered were found to be 
somewhat serious. In carrying out the process, an 
apparatus was designed, bearing in mind the follow 
ing points: 

_ (I) Brisk agitation is necessary to prevent the coal 
from caking in large pieces. 

(2) The apparatus is to be provided with the fewest 
projections or appendages possible, consistent with 
its proper working, in order to prevent semi-coal 
from hanging on and accumulating. 

(3) For evident economic purposes, the operations 
of teeding and of discharging must be continuous. 
tor which object the agitating and conveying must 
go together. on 

roug s entire length without stopping 
the working is necessary for inspecting and cle 


anin 
when needed. F 


(9) The possibility of easy regulation to suit differ- 
cnt kinds of coal. The apparatus, designed so as to 
meet all the above requirements, was found to work 
quite smoothly, and the writer is satisfied with the 
——s practical working on a large scale 
t 1s quite surprising what a ere ifference i 
makes when this note ghee Ay alien meng 
was found that as the quantit 
decreases below 15 per cent., the 
de creases, 


used for mixing. It 
y of volatile matter 
compactness of coke 
though the cleavages are absent 
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Service and Good-Will Advertising _ 


GOOD SERVICE MAKES FOR GOOD-WILL—PR OMISES MUST BE KEPT—COMMON SENSE IN 
ADVERTISING COPY 


R. F. McGuinness, Utica Gas & Electric Co. 


Good-will is engendered, developed and promoted 
by good service. A satisfied customer is always a 
good friend. Advertising can build up good-will by 
pointing out the good service that is rendered by 
the company. But it is of paramount importance 
that the promises made and advertised should be 
scrupulously fulfilled. Common sense should be used 
in preparing advertising copy, which should be 
couched in simp!e terms, understandable by all. 


These important features of service and good-will 
advertising are brought out in clear tones in the 
following article which was delivered before the 
annual meeting of the Commercial Section of the 
Empire State Gas & Electric Association, June 28 
and 29, 1923. 


“Service” and “Good-Will” Advertising 


One of the interesting developments of recent 
times in our field of activity has been the rapidly 
changing attitude of the general public towards util- 
ity companies. It matters not how the public came 
to acquire the false notion that most such corpora- 
tions were conducted on “the public be damned” 
policy. The fact remains that for a long period of 
years this idea, fostered and developed by ambitious 
space writers in newspapers and magazines, almost 
invariably in complete ignorance of actual facts, was 
held as a doctrine or creed by an immense number 
of the people the country over. 

To combat this erroneous idea there was, of 
course, but one thing to be done. It was of course 
natural that the sensible, deep-thinking, far-sighted 
men of the profession should start to fight fire with 
fire, and the result has been practically a complete 
rehabilitation of the public confidence in the utility 
corporation. Publicity and advertising founded on 
truth and fact, with sustained performance of every 
promise, cannot but produce the results desired 
Gas and electric companies which have adopted this 
policy and which have consistently kept it befor 
their public, have profited from it enormously. Som 
companies, that sensed the general idea but ex 
ploited it in a desultory fashion only, have had some 
beneficial returns, but not at all in the proportion 
that they would have benefited had they been mor: 
l‘beral in their energies and expenditures alon 
lire. 


o this 
9 I 


Service and Good-Will, Lessons of the Past 


Conceding the fact that publicity and advertising 


have proven a good thing for utilities like ours, 


what have we learned from our experience that will 
be of important concern in connection with future 


activities? To my mind, the answer is contained in 
the title of this paper—‘Service” and “Good Will” 
advertising, continued and continued and continued. 
Much has been accomplished in acquainting the gen 
eral public with the inside of our organizations, the 
vast details of efficient administration that have 
made possible the complete use and enjoyment of the 
wonderful force which adds so greatly to the sum 
total of human happiness. 

The personnel of the organizations has been ex 
ploited, the public has come to know that the work- 
ers who bring to the home and factory this great 
boon, are human beings like themselves. Methods 
of financing, methods of production, distribution and 
maintenance, the vast perplexities which are met and 
overcome each day, the constant efforts of every em- 
ployee and official to maintain service in behalf of 
the patron—these and many more interesting phases 
of our work, have been intelligently advertised and 
placed before the general public with good results. 
sut the real thing that our public is interested in 
is “Service.” Good service produces “Good-Will,” 
and there are literally scores of individual units that 
must be gathered and carefully twisted together to 
make the whole which satisfies the public, secure 
its good-will, and, most important of all, maintains 
that good will uniformly and continuously. 


Fitting Performance to Promise Essential 


We who have had experience in the field of pub- 
licity and advertising for our concerns know now 
what publicity and advertising will accomplish, and 
we know, or ought to know, why they do it. Fit 
ting performance to promise is, in my opinion, the 
one thing that will accomplish our purpose. 

\nd in this connection, it should not be over 
looked that in whatever method we embark upon 
for securing the good-will of the public through ad 
vertising, there must be complete and consistent co 
operation on the part of every department and bu 
reau and every individual connected with our organ 
izations. It is not enough, for instance, for the pub 
licity bureau of the commercial department to be 
well organized and efficiently administered. ‘They 
may produce the most ornate and attractive adver 
tising, their copy may have the “punch” of a Demp 
sey, but if they promise what the other units of the 
organization cannot bring to fruition, their labor is 
in vain. 

Such advertising, therefore, must be based upon 
complete knowledge of all the intricate workings of 
a whole organization. And, conversely, the efforts 
of the publicity and advertising branch must be 
thoroughly understood by all the various units of 
the production, distribution and maintenance branch 
es. The written word of your copy-man, the hand 
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some illustrations of your artists, the general at- 
tractiveness of your display advertisements are in- 
tended to develop the reader into a patron, either a 
new user or a more liberal user of gas if already 
upon your list, but it is the official or employee with 
whom he finally holds personal contact that has the 
task of getting the signature on the dotted line. 


Promises Must Be Kept 


If that potential customer finds that the promises 
you have held out to him through your advertising 
are impossible of fulfillment; or, what is worse 
still, if he enters into some kind of a contract and 
is given assurance that he will be taken care of in 
a certain and definite way, and then finds a break 
between promise and fulfillment, you are likely to 
suffer a double loss, the loss of the potential patron 
and the loss of the prospective good-will you are 
endeavoring to negotiate through your advertising. 

So, it is important to have perfect connecting links 
between your promise and performance. 
advertising, for instance, prompt service in con- 
necting up new customers, setting meters for trans- 
fers, maintenance of appliances; or if you are ex- 
ploiting special service for complaints—gas leakage, 
burners out of adjustment, etc.—be sure that all your 
agencies are equipped to back up your promises. 
You are thus not only making good your promise, 
you are giving the customer exactly what he is pay- 
ing for and what he is entitled to. In addition, you 
are adding to your stock of the best paying adjunct 
of any business—“Good-Will.” 


Advertising Should Be to the Point 


And in this advertising there are certain features 
which are, or should be, axiomatic. On this sub- 
ject, in his “Sid” talks, Bruce Barton says “Be gen- 
uine, be simple, be brief.” The whole subject can- 
not be better summed up than in those six words. 
Talk to the people in terms which they understand. 
Avoid technical terms where plain English will 
deliver the message. And never be apologetic. 

Hypocrisy, apologies, or even explanations, in ad- 
vertising are never necessary. If two more words 
were to be added to Bruce Barton’s advice, I would 
suggest these—‘Be persistent.” Most of all, I be- 
lieve, these two words are necessary in our business. 
Our service has been so everlastingly convenient and 
so transcendently important that there is a tendency 
on the part of many people to take it as a matter of 
course and thus fail to appreciate it properly. About 
the only time, as a matter of fact, that they consider 
it at all is when the service is temporarily inter- 
rupted or suffers some sort of a breakdown. 


Common Sense and Copy 


In “Service” advertising beyond the general prop- 
osition of developing “Good-Will” through “Serv- 
ice,” the underlying idea in preparation of copy 
should be “Common Sense.” That is, proceeding di- 
rectly to the point, showing the ordinary citizen 
in plain words, just what can be accomplished 
through the medium of our products. Convince him 


If you are . 





that there are many phases of human endeavor that 
can be better accomplished by the use of gas. 
That it will do things better, quicker, less labori 
ously, more cheaply. That its use will prolong life, 
promote comfort and happiness in the home, lift the 
burden and reduce the labor. 

Educate the public in the fact that quantity pro 
duction of gas, with a steady distribution to a di- 
versity of industrial and commercial customers, 
means more economical production, in which, in due 
course of time, all will participate. Increased pro- 
duction in any line of business brings better serv- 
ice and lowered costs. Increased expenditures, 
therefore, for advertising purposes to bring these 
facts home to the public mind are perfectly justified. 
Another interesting and worth-while result accom- 
plished is the better and fairer understanding by 
the public of the problems and developments within 
the industry, which tend to minimize complaints and 
eliminate costly litigation for which the taxpayers 
and customers ultimately have to pay. 


Good Service Produces Good-Will 


“Good Service” inevitably produces “Good-Will.” 
“Good-Will” implies “Good Service.” The two terms 
are impossible of separation. One must inevitably 
supplement the other. The advertising which is 
based fundamentally upon this proposition is invari- 
ably successful and when properly planned, properly 
correlated with all the other activities and efforts of 
the institution, properly backed up by every single 
agency engaged in by every individual connected 
with the institution, cannot but return big dividends 
to the company it exploits. But it cannot succeed 
when it is undertaken as a matter of course, simply 
because others are doing it. There must be enthu- 
siasm, as well as intelligent direction behind it. It 
must be consistent and continuous, not indifferent 
and sporadic. It must be based on truth and honor. 
You have a product which is a necessity to all. Make 
all understand its necessity. You have a product 
which is worthy. Make everyone understand that 
you are prepared to distribute it in the best possible 
manner, for the comfort, benefit and material wel- 
tare of all the people. 

If you do this, consistently and with sincerity of 
purpose, you will have reached your goal, accom- 
plished what you set out to do—built up “Good- 
Will” through “Good Service” and established “Good 
Service” to maintain that “Good-Will.” 





BOOSTING GAS SALES 

The Denver Gas and Electric Light Company are 
advertising : 

“USE GAS FOR FUEL” 
Extensive improvements made in our Gas plant 
have enabled us to furnish to our customers a 
steady, dependable gas service. 

In the industrial and domestic fields, gas is coming 
into its own. For house heating it proved a de- 
cided success in a large number of Denver homes 
last winter—was yours one of them? 

If not, you should lose no time in getting in 
touch with our house-heating department. 
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Gas Meter Capacity 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF METER DEVELOPMENT, CAPACITIES AND DIFFERENTIAL 
PRESSURES 


W. A. Castor, Superintendent of Meters, The United Gas Improvement Co. 


This paper, delivered before the first annual meet- 
ing of the Eastern States Conference, held in Phila- 
delphia, April 12, 1923, is concerned with the histori- 
cal development of gas meters from the standpoint 
of meter capacity and differential pressures. It out- 
lines some of the important work performed along 
these lines. 


What is the capacity limit of a meter and what 
causes that limit, was the question asked by an emi- 
nent gas engineer during the discussion of the Re- 
port of the Committee on Uniformity of Gas Meters 
at the meeting of the Ohio Gas Light Association 
nineteen years ago. This question was put several 
times in varied form but no satisfactory answer was 
forthcoming, notwithstanding lengthy discussion of 
the subject by engineers and meter manufacturers 
present. 

Failure to answer the question was not due to lack 
of actual knowledge of the volumes of gas that could 
be passed through each size of meter, but to the 
fact, it would appear, that no one was prepared to 
answer comprehensively and, evidently, no one cared 
to venture an expression of opinion. The one ex- 
ception was that of a prominent meter manufacturer 
who stated, in substance, that meters were capable 
of enduring the passage of gas at the rate of six 
cubic feet per hour times the nominal, or light size 
of the meter, and that they should not be required 
to register greater flows notwithstanding they were 
capable of passing considerably greater volumes in 
every case. This claim was immediately attacked as 
being antiquated, one speaker stating that he could 
imagine no better way to increase the life of a 
meter than as recommended by the manufacturer in 
question, unless it would be to leave it in the ware- 
house. 


Early History of the Dry Meter 


This discussion of long ago brought out the fact 
that during the sixty years that had elapsed since 
the introduction of the dry meter, very little effort 
had been made to develop meters of increased ca- 
pacities without increasing their bulk. This applied 
more particularly to the larger sizes, the capacities 
of the three and five light meters having been in- 
creased gradually to meet competition of the various 
makers. The apathy of the manufacturers evidently 
was a reflection of the state of the gas business up 
to that time. Gas was used almost entirely for 
illumination and excessive pressures at the flat flame 
burners was to be avoided, consequently any marked 
loss in pressure of the gas during its passage through 
the meter was of small concern. This, in connection 
with the fact that the individual consumer’s demands 
were small, as compared with the hourly demands 
for the average consumer of today, and that meters 


probably were over-size for the number of lights 
they supplied, afforded little incentive to the manu- 
facturers to change their meter construction and 
operation so as to enable the purchaser to obtain 
greater hourly capacity, for a given bulk of meter, 
especially when the purchaser did not feel the need 
for same and did not request it. 

Evidently meters were designed originally to work 
under a very small pressure loss, probably not ex- 
ceeding three-tenths inches of water. This provided 
for a very large excess capacity as, for example, a 
five-light meter, required to pass only thirty cubic 
feet per hour, could, as a matter of fact, pass twice 
this volume without being overloaded, as we now 
view the situation. The question of differential 
pressure seems to have been of secondary impor 
tance, the big consideration being that of speed of 
operation of working parts obtainable without caus- 
ing undue wear and strains. Only with the growing 
demand for greater hourly capacity, per meter bulk, 
resulting from the changing conditions of the gas 
business, calling for increased pressures and volumes 
to supply the mantle burners and atmospheric burn- 
ers coming into more general use, was the question 
of pressure losses within the meters given serious 
consideration in the obtaining of increased capaci- 
ties consistent with speed of operation. 

It is questionable if the meter makers, of say 
twenty-five years ago, made routine tests to deter- 
mine the capacities of the meters manufactured by 
them, assuming they were good for at least the num- 
ber of cubic feet per hour determined in each case 
by multiplying the size of the meter expressed in 
lights by six. They were, however, quick to meet 
the conditions of the changing demands of the pur 
chasers and, with the realization of the necessity 
of providing for materially increased speed of work- 
ing parts and the enlarging of valves and gas ways, 
gave their full measure of support in the designing 
and manufacture of such meters. 

At the outset, and for many years thereafter, the 
question of capacity, or rather of capacity deter- 
mination, seems to have been a matter of individual 
opinion as to the allowable number of revolutions 
of the tangent and the effect of such revolutions 
upon wear of moving parts. Not until 1906 was any 
attempt made by a gas association to establish a 
standard for the determination of hourly meter ca- 
pacities. In March of this year the Committee on 
Uniformity of Gas Meters of the Ohio Gas Light 
\ssociation recommended as a standard differential 
pressure, at which to measure the capacities of 
meters, that of three-tenths of an inch water column 
pressure. Incidentally, this committee was the first 
to recommend a standard schedule of meter sizes 
to be manufactured, and to recommend the badging 
of meters to show the cubic feet of gas they were 
capable of passing per hour. This same committee 
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later in the year reported to the American Gas In 
stitute recommending the same five sizes of meters 
based on capacity per hour as follows: 100, 150 
300, 500 and 750, to take the place of the then exist 
ing 5, 10, 30, 60 and 100 light meters respectively. 
The Ohio Gas Light Association adopted the report 
but the American Gas Institute passed it on to the 
1907 meeting, where it failed to receive approval. 


Meter Men Ready to Co-operate with Gas Men 


In the discussion of this committee report, Mr. 
Paul Doty made the following remarks, which seem 
of more than passing interest in view of subsequent 
action on the subject of meter capacity determina 
tion: “The meter manufacturers want to know 
what the gas men want. If the gas men will say 
that they will require a three-tenths differential 
pressure, that is one thing settled. If they will say 
they want the measuring gas to be a specific gas or 
air, that will also be something of an advance, and 
then if they want to include the temperature, the 
altitude and the pressure conditigns, that will be an- 
other step in advance. As gas men, we are willing 
to agree with Mr. Dickey on three-tenths differen- 
tial pressure. It seemed fair to us. Formerly three 
tenths inch differential pressure was a severe tax 
when we were carrying only one-inch pressure on 
our mains and getting only seven-tenths-inch at the 
burner. Pressures are now higher on the mains and 
we can afford to sacrifice three-tenths of an inch dif- 
ferential. Later on, somebody will come along and 
say that we car sacrifice five-tenths-inch, but we 
would not now agree to that. We would like to have 
the association go farther, if they will, and say what 
further conditions they are going to demand and then 
the meter manufacturers will make a meter ac: 
ingly.” 


‘ord 


Question of Differential Pressures 


Gas engineers, as a whole, were not of the same 
opinion as Mr. Doty concerning differential pres 
sures, as illustrated by the research work done by 
the United Gas Improvement Company in 1903 and 
1904, culminating in the designing of five sizes of 
meters, having capacities determined under a five 
tenths differential pressure, to replace thirteen sizes, 
up to 300 light inclusive, included in the meter sched- 
ule at that time. The meter companies soon after 
ward reconstructed their meters, the smaller sizes 
in particular, so as to increase their hourly capaci- 
ties as determined under a five-tenths loss in pres- 
sure in the meters and not the three-tenths loss rec- 
ommended by the committee of which Mr. Doty was 
a member. 

No further official action was taken on the ques 
tion of capacity determination until 1920,—the meter 
makers and gas companies drifting along, each ac 
cording to his own ideas concerning the matter. 
Some used air, while others used gas as the medium 
for obtaining capacity results. Methods of operating 
the provers and of using stop watches were not uni 
form, and serious differences in practice resulted 
from the methods of employing two separate gauges 
to obtain the difference in gas pressure across the 
meter between the inlet and the outlet 


screws. 





These differences in practice enabled widely varying 
results to be obtained and personal equations to be 
magnified so that the need for a standard method of 
obtaining capacity ratings was most urgent, if not 
as clearly apparent as it should have been. 


Work of 1922 A. G. A. Committee 


The 1922 A. G. A. Committee on Consumers’ 
Meters was the first gas association committee 
definitely to recommend a differential pressure of 
five-tenths of an inch for the purpose of determining 
the hourly capacity of gas meters. This committee, 
through the assistance of the Bureau of Standards 
gave to the meter manufacturers and to the gas in- 
dustry, for the first time, a clear cut, comprehensive 
method for the determination of meter capacities. 

The use of air was recommended by the commit- 
tee for determining the capacities, the meters first 
to be adjusted to correct proof. The gas capacity, to 
be shown on a badge soldered to the front gallery 
plate of the meter, was to be one and one-quarter 
times the air capacity. The specific gravity of the 
gas was assumed to be .64 as this was considered to 
be about right for all practical purposes. For the 
purpose of obtaining the pressure drop across the 
meter a water gauge, having a single inclined tube, 
and connected close to the meter inlet and outlet was- 
specified. Rules were incorporated in the report to 
enable a determination of the factor by which the 
air capacity should be multiplied for gases of high- 
er or of lower specific gravity, if this refinement was 
deemed advisable, also to cover the correction for 
capacity increase for locations 2,000 feet, and over, 
above the elevations of the localities where the new 
meters are made and badged, all being in the east- 
ern part of the United States at comparatively low 
elevations. The Committee also recommended the 
use of air at a pressure not exceeding ten, or less 
than two inches of water column, also that the tem- 
perature of the air, under ordinary working condi- 
tions, be maintained fairly constant during the test 
The rated (gas) capacity to be shown on the badge 
in the nearest even ten cubic feet lower than the cal- 
culated test capacity. 

This last recommendation of the Committee 
could well be modified still further to reduce the ca- 
pacity shown on the badge by a certain percentage, 
the capacity thus obtained to be the nearest lower 
multiple of ten. The 1916 Committee on Consum- 
ers’ Meters of the A. G. A. expressed their opinion 
that meters he badged to show hourly capacities and 
that the badged capacities not exceed 80 per cent of 
the capacity of the meter when new. This is not far 
from the actual conditions as affecting meters in 
service in Philadelphia, the capacity falling off rap- 
idly, under a stated loss in pressure, as soon as the 
valves and working parts become gummed or dirty 

The 1922 committee report also gives in detail the 
procedure to be observed in conducting the capacity 
tests by means of a calibrated prover. These details 
are shown in the October, 1922, A. G. A. Monthly 
and in the Proceedings of the A. G. A. for 1922 and 
cover the work very thoroughly. 

The adoption of the 1922 report by the A. G. A. 
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constituted the first real step toward a certain de- 
sired uniformity in gas meters. The manufacturer 
now has a definite basis from which to determine 
capacity and so badge his product, with the knowl- 
edge that each of his competitors is working along 
the same lines, and that each purchaser is in posi 
tion to check up the capacities, as indicated by the 
maker's capacity badge, and to come back at each 
maker on exactly the same basis, if their findings do 
not agree. 


Let it be known that progress is the order of the 
day in so far as the manufacture and development of 
gas meters is concerned, notwithstanding the fact 
that seventy-eight years elapsed since the introduc- 
clear decision 


tion of the dry meter before a was 


reached by any representative committee of the gas 
industry as to what were the determining limits of 


meter capacity. 





. - 
House Heating by Gas 
EXPERIENCE WITH HOUSE HEATING INSTAL LATIONS IN UTICA 

A. T. Fay, Utica Gas & Electric Co. 


The heating of houses with gas is a subject of in- 
creasing public interest. Gas companies have to con- 
sider this business as a part of their regular winter 
load. The Utica Gas & Electric Co. made an ex- 
tensive test of experimental installations and arrived 
at very interesting conclusions. 

During the past year there has been such a re- 
markable increase of interest on the part of gas com 
panies and the public in the subject of domestic heat 
ing from central boilers and furnaces and so many ex 
cellent articles on this subject have appeared in mag 
azines that I feel that any general remarks on the 
subject would be only a review of facts with which 
you gentlemen are already familiar. I have there- 
fore confined myself in this paper to a review of our 
experience in Utica with house heating with gas fired 
boilers. 

It was decided in the summer of 1922 to make ex 
periment installations in the residences of several 
employees of the company to secure data as to the 
practicability of gas house heating in our territory 
and for estimating gas consumption, hourly demand 
and operating costs for future customers and also to 
determine the most suitable boiler to use. The re 
sult was that one Ofeldt house heating boiler No. 5-D 
and one seven section Bryant boiler were ordered 
Roth of these were hot water boilers. Later the 
question of a new boiler for heating the office came 
up and two Bryant 19-section steam boilers were in 
stalled. All of these boilers were installed in con 
nection with existing coal boilers. Later a request 
was made by a customer for an estimate on a gas 
fired boiler for heating his residence and an eleven 
section Bryant hot water boiler was installed. This 
made a total number of four installations, three of 
which were hot water and one steam. 

Cost of Installation 

The costs for each installation were as follows: 

5-D Ofeldt boiler hot water 800 sq. ft. rating $752.00 


7-section Bryant hot water No. 1350 ........ 659.00 
2-19 section Bryant steam ................. 2,420.00 
1-11 section Bryant hot water ............. 814.90 

For collecting data on operation separate gas 


meters, recording thermometers for inside and out 


*Delivered before the Annual Meeting of the Com- 
mercial Section of the Empire State Gas and Elec- 
tric Association, June 28 and 29, 1922. 


side temperatures and water temperatures, gas pres- 
sure gauges and a steam pressure gauge on the steam 
hoilers were installed. 

\ll of these boilers were operated on automatic 
control, the three hot water boilers being controlled 
by a room thermostat and the steam boilers by a 
diaphragm valve operating on steam pressure, the 
rooms in the office building heated by the steam boil 
ers being controlled individually by thermostatically 
operated valves on the radiators. 

Of the four boilers installed, with the exception of 
the Ofeldt 5-D hot water boiler, all gave highly satis- 
factory heating conditions and a minimum of oper- 
ating difficulties. The trouble with the Ofeldt boiler 
was due principally to the burner design which caused 
backfiring, burning out of screens and sooting up of 
sections. 


Operating Results 
The 7-section Bryant boiler was the only one in 
operation at the beginning of the heating season, 
September 27th, and as its operation was comparable 
to that of the other Bryant boilers the data on this 
operation is given as typical. 


Operation Data 

\verage outside temperature for season.30.6 deg. F. 
10-year average outside temperature ....35.6 deg. F. 

As the temperature for the season was five degrees 
lower than the average, the gas consumption and 
other factors are reduced accordingly to get the fig- 
ures for an average year. On this basis the average 
gas consumption for this installation is 387,000 cu. ft. 
for the heating season from October to April, in 
clusive. 

A summary of the result of our observations is as 
follows: 
Yearly gas consumption ...............; 387,000 
en 217 
\verage daily consumption 1,782 cu. ft. 
Gas consumption per cu. ft. heated.... 22 cu. ft. 
Gas consumption per sq. ft. radiation— 


PE A a aeré'w se inge mth & hewn s és 708 
ING. ictlnna 5 66's wh Varviie ea scaheete eins 1,130 
\verage outside temperature for season 35.61 F. 
\verage inside temperature for season 73.4 F. 

\verage temperature rise for season 37.79 


Cu. ft. gas per degree rise in temp. per 
sq. ft. radiation per season— 
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PPT err er rte 30 
TROD icctccctkstawelvadenieeawbals 19 
Cu. ft. gas per cu. ft. heated per degree 
rise in temperature per season ...... 38 
\verage deficiency in temperature for 
EE: ondi nents shen ves eeeeradbes. 5 deg. I 
Amount gas equivalent to 1 ton hard 
ET hin os kp Wie dee pen sda belies he eewa 29,770 


Conclusions 


\s a result of these experiments we have come to 
the following conclusions in regard to the gas house 
heating business in our territory. 

1. The cost of gas heating will be about double 
that of coal heating considering fuel costs alone. 

2. The maximum daily consumption will be about 
double the average for the season. 

3. A certain amount of business can be secured at 
present rates, customers being willing to pay a 
premium for the perfect results from gas heating. 

4. Gas companies should be prepared to take care 


of the house heating load if they really intend to 
give the complete service to their customers which 
they are continually claiming to give. 

In selling gas heating we believe it best to point 
out to the customer the comparatively high cost as 
well as the many advantages of this ideal fuel. It is 
not necessary to be apologetic about the cost. The 
customer expects the cost to be high and will usual- 
ly be willing to pay for quality in heating as in any 
other article. 

It should be insisted on also that every installation 
be as perfect as is possible to make it. Especially in 
the introductory stage every job should be a success. 

If sales are made in this way the business will 
be built on a sure foundation and disgruntled cus- 
tomers avoided. 

In closing I wish to express the hope that this re- 
view of what we consider our very satisfactory ex- 
perience with gas house heating may encourage other 
companies to take up this use of gas and so bring 
profit to themselves and comfort to their customers. 


Industrial Engineering * 


DISCUSSION OF FACTORY PHASE OF SUBJECT 
Ralph C. Smith, Empire Gas & Electric Co. 


We, as a combination gas and electric company, 
sell electricity for industrial power uses and gas for 
fuel and heating. Our future lies in the prospects 
for the use of gas where heat is required, and the 
prospects for the future are greater than those in the 
electric industry. 

Our first aim must be to give good service, not 
only in the quality of our product, but we must gain 
the confidence of the manufacturers, study his re- 
quirements in the effort to anticipate and interpret 
his desires. What miay be acceptable as service to 
one may not be appreciated by another. It is, there- 
fore, necessary that we study our customers with 
great care and endeavor to ascertain in wnat ways 
we can be of greatest use to them, and having found 
those ways, to utilize them. 

The mistakes we have made in the past in gas 
fuel engineering work has been the installation of 
inefficient apparatus which nine times out of ten has 
been replaced by oil or other cheaper fuel, which 
makes the task of selling gas fuel to the same cus- 
tomer doubly hard. 


Manufacturers Must Be Convinced 


Therefore, we must extend every effort to con- 
vince the manufacturer and prove it to him that gas 
can be used economically and to better advantage 
than coal, coke or oil, in almost every operation 
where heat is required, except possibly for heating 
the factory buildings. 


*Delivered before the annual meeting of the Em- 
pire State Gas & Electric Association, June 28 and 
29, 1923. 





We are making a survey of the possibilities for 
gas in our territory with the idea of naking trial 
installations where necessary, and convincing the 
manufacturer that we can give him good service, 
possibly increase his output, lower his cost, and 
make him a satisfied customer, at the same time in- 
creasing our output of gas. 

One item in our favor at the present time is the 
high cost of coal and coke, which from present indi- 
cations will not be lowered again, and the probable 
increase in cost of fuel oil. Also, by increasing the 
output of gas, we can undoubtedly make a reduction 
in the price to the customer. This will come about 
because the plant can turn out about 50 per cent 
more gas with practically no increase for cost of 
labor. 


Increased Efficiency Required 


Not only are our efforts being directed to new 
business, but we are continually working out more 
efficient methods, on present installations. Much 
time must be spent making tests from time to time 
on fuel burners to ascertain if the customer is get- 
ting fuel value for his money. We cannot forget 
them as soon as we sell them a new piece of appa- 
ratus, as it is not always skilled labor that handles 
these devices. 

At present about twenty-seven per cent of our 
output of gas is taken by industrial plants, but this 
should be increased to at least forty per cent in an- 
other twelve months. 

We have absolute confidence in our products and 
are willing to spend money to get new business 
knowing that ultimately we will get an increased 
output and a goed profit on these investments. 
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GAS PROGRESS AND APPLIANCES 
The gas industry and the appliance industry are 
closely connected. This connection and relationship 


is more intimate than may be supposed at first 
glance, but there is no doubt that the two industries 
are interdependent. In fact they are so closely al- 
lied that it is perhaps preferable to include them 
both under the common heading, gas industry, as 
construed in its more general meaning. 
that the 


one connotes the progress of the other and unless 


Therefore it is self-evident progress of 
one develops at the same rate as the other, the en- 
tire industry is apt to suffer retardation in its de 
velopment. It may be likened to a team of horses 
pulling a heavy load. Both must work in unison or 


else the load does not move forward as it should 


announcement of the for 
of the 


Gas Association is just as important to the gas ap 


Therefore, the recent 


mation of the Industrial Section American 
pliance industry as it is to the gas industry proper. 
Industrial gas is just as pregnant with possibilities 
for one as for the other. The future of the gas in 
dustry is the future of the gas appliance industry 


and in order to attain the common goal, the unt 


g 
versal extension of gas as a fuel, both in industry 
and in the home, in order to make the position of 
the 


should be and what it must be, it is necessary for 


the gas industry in business world what it 
the gas appliance industry to develop and progress 


There 
lagging behind, there must be no delay. 


must be no 
The 
must advance together so that every possible op- 
portunity of furthering the interests of gas can be 
taken advantage of. 


along with the gas industry. 


two 


To be sure, the gas appliance industry has been 
progressive in the past. Various enterprises intet 
ested in developing and manufacturing gas appli 
ances have given considerable time and attention t 


the improvement of gas devices of all sorts. In 
some cases the experimentation has been on a very 
large scale. Work 
has been done along altruistic principles for the 


No expense has been too large. 
common good of the entire industry. This is em1- 


rently laudable. It is to be encouraged by all means, 
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for it is on such research and investigation that the 
progress of any industry depends. 

Now the future looms bright. 
stage of its history which will 
crucial importance in its life. 


Gas is entering a 
likely be of 
Gas must develop and 
must make the best of every opportunity that is 


very 


thrown in its path and, moreover, it must volun- 
tarily create its own opportunities so that the great 
est progress can be made. In order to do this, the 
co-operation of the gas appliance industry is re 
quired. It is still necessary for additional research 

and investigation to he made to determine the fit- 
ness of gas as a fuel for new purposes, in new manu- 
facturing processes, wherein it has not yet been in- 
troduced. The gas industry as a whole cannot de 
velop as rapidly or as effectively as it might, if one 
of its member industries does not develop as well 
fndustrial gas spells great things in the future for 
gas appliances. As industrial gas is used in increas 
ingly larger amounts throughout the industries of 
the country, the appliance business will develop and 
assume increasingly larger proportions. 

The future of both is the same. Both 
progress together, for appliance enterprises 
must realize that they must form a part of that de 
velopment; that they must do their share in fur 
thering the progress of the entire industry 
is just as strong as its weakest link. The future 
is bright, the prospects are good, and if every link, 
if every part of the gas industry does its share, and 
there is no question but that it will, the common 
goal will be attained. 


must 


gas 


A chain 





GAS COMPANY SEEKS LOWER RATE 
It is not often that a gas company has to protest 
against too high a rate, but such a contingency has 
In that state the 
Company has had to request a temporary injunction 


arisen in Michigan. Monroe Gas 
against the enforcement of an exorbitant gas rate 
which, it is claimed, would result in the consumers 
refusing to purchase the gas. This is a good ex- 
ample of the general spirit of fairness and responsi- 
bility that exists in the gas industry. 
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What Are the Benefits of Customer Ownership 
of Public Utilities? 


BENEFITS TO COMMUNITY. PERMANENCY AND SAFETY OF INVESTMENT. ATTRACTIVE- 
NESS OF PUBLIC SERVICE SECURITIES 


Esther E. Dennison 


The following article, which is reprinted from 
“Tenney Service”, won the second prize offered by 
Forbes Magazine for the best letters on What Are 
the Benefits of Customer Ownership to Public Utili- 
ties? 

It is an admirably composed discussion of the ad- 
vantages that would accrue to a community which 
was interested in its public utilities to the degree of 
customer ownership. It traces the early development 
of the utilities to their present position. It emphasizes 
the importance of the public utilities in the industrial 
and social life of the community and points out to 
the investing public the permanency and security, the 
profitableness of investing in public utility securities 
in contrast to speculation in wildcat stocks. 


What is meant by “Public Utilities?” The diction- 
ary gives the following definitions: “Public’”—be- 
longing to the people, open, generally known; and 
“Utility”—usefulness, real value. Then “Public Util- 
ity” must mean something that is of real value be- 
longing to the people; something useful that is gen- 
erally known. 

But in the early days they were not known as 
“Public Utilities,” and nobody thought of them in 
that light. They were commonly called “electric 
companies,” “gas companies,’ “telephone com- 
panies,” and “street railways”; and as for belonging 
to the people, and being generally known, what could 
be farther from the truth? Were they not financed 
for the most part by private capital? Were they not 
conducted with secrecy; and didn’t the public regard 
them with suspicion on that account? However, 
this was not entirely the fault of the early utilities. 
They were forced to supply their own capital; the 
public refused to risk the community funds in what 
seemed a hazardous undertaking; in fact, the 
public seemed to wash its hands of the whole 
proposition, as if it thought it was none of its busi- 
ness whether the enterprise turned out successfully, 
or not. If it proved to be successful, well and good, 
but if not, the public would be glad that it had had 
nothing to do with it. The people never dreamed 
that this was anything that vitally concerned them; 
that if this venture failed, they would remain as they 
were to the end of their days; that there would be no 
progress and no development. 


Public Utilities Early Interest Financial 


Nor did the early utilities look upon their business 
as a “public utility.” If they seemed to be concerned 
almost wholly with the financial end of the business, 
who can really blame them? They were risking their 
own money in a new enterprise, in which nobody but 
themselves seemed to be interested, and if they failed 


- utilities and the public they served 


to grasp the ideals of true service and courtesy that 
came later on when the business was established, 
they should not be criticized too severely. Of course, 
there were unscrupulous men in these early utilities, 
just as there were in other kinds of business; but 
there must also have been in these same utilities men 
of foresight, men with the good, red, fighting blood 
of the pioneers in their veins, or they would have 
failed. The odds were against them, but, fighting 
every foot of the way, this courageous band of men 
kept their business alive until here and there among 
them appeared men of foresight, who had a vision of 
what shotld be the proper relations between the 
men with the 
courage of their convictions—and with the help of 
these men, the utilities began to take the public into 
their confidence ; to tell the people about their prob 
lems; and from that time on, slowly, but surely, 
these relations have become less and less strained, 


and more and more harmonious. 


Early Utilities Blazed Way 

We owe a great deal to these early utilities, even 
though they were conducted in a manner that would 
not be tolerated today, for they blazed the way for 
our present-day utilities. Who knows but that, if 
this band of courageous men had not seen the neces- 
sity for service of this kind some forty or more years 
ago, this discovery would have been delayed for 
years; and we would now see our utilities in the days 
of their adversity, rather than as they are today, 


prosperous and growing by leaps and bounds. And 
as they are prospering, the nation is prospering. 
There could be no national life without them. This 


would be a country of small towns, villages and ham- 
lets scattered over the land if it were not for our util- 
ities. 

Is it not true that our country has seen its greatest 
development in the past thirty or forty years? Is it 
not now the greatest country on earth? And what 
has made it so great? Was it great when Christopher 
Columbus discovered it? Or when the Pilgrims land- 
ed here in 1620? It is great because we have more 
and better utilities than all of the rest of the world 
combined. Without these utilities civilization would 
perish and no country is great unless its inhabitants 
are civilized. 

While this development in our country has been go- 
ing on, the public utilities have been so quietly and 
efficiently working to supply the necessary service 
that few people have realized how essential they have 
been to that development. 


Public Utilities Integral Part of Industrial Life 
Their service is so closely interwoven with our in- 
dustrial and social life that we cannot think of one 
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without the other; it is as natural as the breath in 
our body, and we take it for granted, and never think 
of it unless something happens to interrupt that per- 
fect service. 

The public is beginning to realize that the utilities 
do belong to it; that they are public servants, and 
that the public cannot expect to receive efficient and 
adequate service unless it co-operates with these 
servants in every possible way; that if it puts obsta- 
cles in their way, and denies them a living wage, it is 
really hurting itself; and who wants to hurt himself 
or his business if he knows it? But there is much 
room for improvement in the public’s attitude to- 
ward the utilities. The corner has really just been 
turned, and if the utilities are to continue to prosper 
and grow; if they are to see widespread “customer 
ownership” of their securities, it is of the utmost im- 
portance that they tell their story in all its interesting 
phases again and again; to keep it before the public 
mind, for the public, although fair when it knows the 
facts, is more or less fickle, and what might arouse it 
to a pitch of enthusiasm one moment, would be for- 


gotten the next if it were not repeatedly brought to 
its attention. 


Importance of Customer Ownership 


It is highly important that there should be wide 
spread customer ownership of public utilities. At the 
present time the greatest problem that the utilities 
have to face is that of securing sufficient capital to 
make the necessary extensions to take care of the 
constant demand for more and more service. A great 
many people do not realize that the utilities have to 
go out and borrow money for plant expansion and ad- 
ditional equipment; that they cannot take it out of 
their business as can other business enterprises; that 
they need vast sums of money for this purpose, and 
that they will continue to need greater and greater 
sums of money as new uses are found for their serv 
ice, as the population of the country increases, and as 
business develops. A public utility cannot stand still; 
it must grow, or it will deteriorate; and behind this 
growth are the geniuses of the past and of the pres 
ent working for the public night and day. 


3ut what are the benefits of “customer ownership” 
of public utilities? Who are the customers of these 
utilities, and why should they take the savings of a 
lifetime and invest them in the utility business, rather 
than in some other business? The customers of pub- 
lic utilities are those people who use and pay for the 
service rendered by these utilities: and when you 
stop to think, is there anybody who does not use and 
pay for one kind of service or another? Except, of 
course, those unfortunate people who live in places 
remote from what we think of as civilization, manv 
of whom would be glad to use and pay for this serv- 
ice if they could get it. If this service is something 
that we all use and pay for, isn’t it also something 
that we cannot get along without? Isn’t it some 
thing in which everybody should be deeply inter 
ested? For we all want to get the best we can for 
our money. Then, why shouldn’t the customers of a 
utility invest in its securities if they are going to be 








directly or 


cnumerate a 


indirectly 


benefited thereby? Let me 
few i 


of the benefits of this form of in- 
vestment. 


Public utilities are under the most intelligent and 
efficient management. They are continually looking 
for ways to improve their service, and are ever 
W atching for chances to effect such economy in the 
operation of the plants as will be consistent with the 
highest kind of service. As a purchaser of the prod- 
uct of a public utility, the customer is in a good posi- 
tion to know something of the management, and 
whether it is efficient, or not. 


Permanency of Investment 


The investment of a public utility is fixed and per- 
manent. They cannot easily move their equipment 
from place to place, nor could they afford to do so if 
they wished; so if a person invests his money in their 
securities, he does not have to worry about whether 
they will be here today and gone tomorrow, as has 
heen the case with some other industries in the past. 

The banks and insurance companies of the country 
have invested millions of dollars in public utility se- 
curities; and I am sure you will agree with me that 
if these institutions with their years and years of ex- 
perience, did not have perfect confidence in the sta- 
bility and attractiveness of this form of investment, 
they would not use in this way the money that has 
been entrusted to their keeping; for it is a fact that 
any depositor who has $100 in the savings bank has 
an investment of $63 in a public utility. If it is such 
a good investment for the bank or the insurance 
company, is it not just as good an investment for the 
individual ; and wouldn’t it be more profitable for him 
to invest his own money directly in public utility se- 
curities and receive the full dividend, rather than just 
that part which he receives in the form of interest on 
his money deposited in these institutions? Of course, 
I do not mean that he should not deposit any of his 
savings in the bank, but I do mean that he should in- 
vest at least a part of those savings in the utilities 
that are serving him, and supplving him with the 
things that make life worth living. 

He should invest in the securities of his own pub 
lic utilities for, if he does not, then somebody outside 
his city or town will do so, and thereby gain control 
of this service that is so vital to him and his com- 
munity. And the dividends which these out-of-town 
investors receive will be spent elsewhere, instead of 
being kept in the town where they belong, and where 
they would be used to provide for improvements to 
the city or town itself, for educational purposes, or 
for the necessities of life. Or, perhaps. these divi- 
dends would be deposited in the local savings hank 
where they would be left to accumulate until there 
was enough to purchase another share of stock, or 
another public utility bond. 

If the dividends were spent in the local stores, a 
demand would be created for those articles thus pur- 
chased, and in order to supply this demand more ar- 
ticles would have to be manufactured, more people 
would be given employment, more raw material 
would have to be secured, and so on down the line. 
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lhus business conditions would improve, and many 
people would be benefited thereby. 


Future of Utilities 


If these utilities have attained their present mar- 
velous growth in the short period of forty or fifty 
years, part of which time was spent in fighting for 
a chance to live, and in gaining a foothold, what can 
be expected of them in the next forty years? Is it 
not reasonable to expect that their growth and de- 
velopment will be even greater than it has been in 
the past; and that if they receive proper encourage- 
ment and co-operation, this growth should continue 
without interruption for many years, perhaps de- 
cades? They are now supplying the cities and 
towns, but what about the millions of homes in the 
open country that are waiting for this service? Shall 
we help to bring this service to them? What about 
the farming industry; the greatest industry in the 
world? Only a small percentage of the farming dis- 
tricts are receiving this service that we take as a 
matter of course. : 

Millions of dollars will be needed to supply service 
to these outlying districts and to the farming dis- 
tricts. Where will it come from but out of the sav- 
ings of thousands of thrifty workers in this country ? 


Why Invest in Wildcat Stocks? 


Shall we continue to risk our hard earned money 
in “wildcat” stocks, in something afar off that we 
cannot see? Or are we going to invest our savings 
in something that we can watch, something that is 
working for us night and day, year in and year out, 
Sundays and holidays included? When we invest in 
our own utilities we have only to turn a switch, 
press a button, light a match and apply it to a burner, 
lift a receiver off a hook, or hail a street car, to 
know that our investment is safe, that our money is 
working for us. Is there another form of invest- 
ment that can afford this sense of security? 

These companies are regulated, they cannot charge 
exorbitant rates if they would; and I doubt if they 
want to do so, except in isolated cases, because they 
have a reputation to maintain; they want the public 
to think well of them; so they would not be likely to 
do anything that would hurt their reputation, or an- 
tagonize the public, which is composed in part of 
their own friends and employees. 


Public Utilities Large Tax Payers 


The public utilities are among the largest tax pay 
ers ina city or town. Also, the greater part of every 
dollar which they receive is paid out for labor, sal- 
aries and material, and is distributed in the communi- 
ty where the utility is located. So you see it pays a 
community to have its utilities prosperous, for the 
more prosperous they are, the more money the com- 
munity receives. : 

There never was a time an individual with surplus 
money, whether the amount be large or small, had a 


more enviable opportunity to invest that money in 
stable and attractive securities, than at present. Se- 
curities that would yield immediate and high rates of 
return and lay the foundation for a steady future in 
come. People who fail to take advantage of this 
wonderful opportunity to invest in the securities of 
their utilities will live to regret their negligence or 
lack of faith. Their’s will be like those cases where 
people were afraid to invest in the stock of those 
early companies that were formed to develop some of 
the inventions and discoveries that have revolution 
ized the business world; which stock is now worth 
many, many times its former cost, and whose owners 
are classed among our richest men of today. In 
closing let me quote from one of our foremost in- 
vestment institutions of today: 

“We have come to regard public utility securities 
taken as a whole as the most desirable and attractive 
class in the investment market today. More favor- 
ably and intelligently regulated than the steam rail- 
roads; fundamentally more stable in every respect 
than the average industrial enterprise; the public 
utilities of the country face an assured future con- 
fronted by one great problem—to finance expansion 
of their facilities rapidly enough to take care of the 
steadily increasing volume of business offered to 
them. As we have pointed out before, the stability 
of the utility business is due entirely to its essen- 
tial character.” 


AUUTOMATIC GAS ANALYSIS APPARATUS 


The arrangement which is seen in the figure has 
been patented in Swedish patent number 51,142. Its 
purpose is the automatic analysis of gas. The ar- 
rangement consists of a graduated vessel and absorp- 
tion flask and a second graduated vessel. A tube is 
directly connected with the absorption flask or with 
a second graduated vessel and is provided with a 
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graduated part. In this part the exact quantity of 
gas 1s measured for each analysis and then is intro- 
duced to the absorption flask. In the case where a 
neutral gas is used the latter procedure is followed. 
The gas sample may also be introduced to the second 
graduated vessel at the same time that the gas comes 
out of the first graduated vessel with the purpose of 
obtaining the increased pressure necessary for mak- 
ing the analysis and without subjecting the volume 
of gas to any variation or disturbing in any way the 
levels. 
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A Real Public Servant 


HOW BRIDGETON, N. J.. IS SERVED WITH GAS 


Bridgeton, N. J., has the good fortune to possess 
a gas company, The Bridgeton Gas & Light Co., 
which is progressive, up-to-date, wide-awake and 
surely appreciative of the task that it has to per- 
form in serving that city with gas. The gas works 
is managed by the Superintendent, Jacob B. Jones, 
who is of the best type of gas man, a man who 
realizes the responsibilities that are laid upon him 
in maintaining the gas plant in the highest state of 
eficiency and development so that it can and does 
take an essential part in stimulating and effecting 
the growth of the city. 

Mr. Jones recently delivered two addresses, one 
before the Rotary Club and another before the 
Kiwanis Club, both in the same day. The es 
teem with which Mr. Jones is held in his city and 
the high position which is accorded the gas com- 
pany in the community were attested by the fact 
that two newspapers in the city, the Bridgeton 
Evening News and The Daily Pioneer, devoted con 
siderable space in reporting these addresses. This 
is a fine example of newspaper publicity and shows 
that the gas company can and will secure recogni 
tion if it sets out to work for it in earnest. 


Service a Two-Sided Affair 

In his first address before the Rotary Club, Mr. 
Jones made a few pertinent remarks regarding the 
real nature of public service. He said: 

“Service is a two-sided affair. It means giving 
and receiving. There is an obligation on both sides. 
The very great majority of persons appreciate 
Service. It is only the very small minority, prob 
ably not more than one person in a hundred, who 
demands something in the name of Service that is 
selfish and unreasonable.” 


Gas Used for Many Purposes in City 


He called attention to the fact that gas is used 
for many purposes in the city. He said: 

“Since we have record of nearly 200 different 
uses to which gas service is now being applied in 
the city of Bridgeton, it would seem that their point 
is well taken. Aside from the very general use of 
gas for heating, cooking and lighting, we find, 
among the 200 different applications, that gas is 
used for heating the Linotype metal in the news- 
paper offices; the American ‘Can Company uses 
great volume of gas in the manufacture of tin 
cans; the Ferracute Machine Company for the deli- 
cate tempering of dies; the Martin Dyeing and 
Finishing Company for the singeing of cloth; gas 
is used for the roasting of peanuts, the ripening of 
bananas, the making of false teeth, and City Hall 
uses it as a humane way of disposing of stray dogs.” 


Address Before Kiwanis Club 


In the second address before the Kiwanis Club he 
emphasized the position the Gas Co. occupies in 


Bridgeton, being the oldest industry in the city. He 
outlined the history of the gas company and its 
development from earliest days to the present 
time. He stated in conclusion: 

“This organization is composed almost entirely of 
Bridgeton men—the most of whom own their own 
homes. They are a part of Bridgeton, and they 


Jacob B. Jones 


are working earnestly to give Bridgeton the best 
gas service of any city in the United States.” 
Editorial in Bridgeton Evening News 
The following editorial appeared in the Bridgeton 
Evening News on the day that Mr. Jones’ addresses 
were published. It shows clearly the high regard 
of the people of Bridgeton for their gas company. 
“During the recent ‘Commission’ government 
fiasco a number of wild claims and statements were 
made. Fortunately the public very plainly showed 
that it did not put any credence in these exaggera- 
tions and misstatements. In fact the campaign, 
conducted as it was, proved a decided boomerang. 
“Probably one of the most absurd of the various 
attacks was the one launched against the Bridge- 
ton Gas-light Company, particularly as the blows 
were aimed at the service rendered by that con- 
cern. The demand for cheaper gas when Bridge- 
ton’s rate is $1.70 as against $2.00 and $2.10 in 
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Millville 
weight. 

“But the attack on the service of Bridgeton’s gas 
company was really cruel when every one of the 
3,683 gas users in this city know full well that 
there isn’t an organization of any kind in Bridgeton, 
or in any other city, from whom more courteous, 
immediate and capable service is forthcoming all 
hours of the day. Did you ever call the gas com- 
pany and fail to receive service, regardless of 
weather? 

“We hold no brief for the gas company, we own 
no stock nor are we indebted to it for anything. 
Sut we do have a desire to see credit given where 
it is due and to point out a rendering of real service 
which may well be emulated by any concern or in- 
dividual in the city. . 

“A prominent Bridgetonian recently said, “The 
people of Bridgeton do not appreciate Jake Jones. 
And he spoke the truth. The manager of the local 
utility is very largely responsible for the character 
of service rendefed by the 55 men in the employ 
of that company. The liberal policy of main exten- 
sion has had much to do with the growth of 
Bridgeton’s outskirts as well as the central sec- 
tions of the city. When road building has been in 


and Vineland, of course fell of its own 
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Gas Appliance Laboratory of Mass. Institute of Tech nology used by the recent classes in industrial sales- 
manship conducted by a Committee of the New England Association of Gas Engineers. 


progress, the company has hastened to renew its 
lines, run laterals even where homes are not yet 
connected and in every way has kept ahead of 
bridgeton’s growth, not behind it. 

“Outsiders appreciate this situation. Only re- 
cently a prominent Philadelphian, a utility man of 
wide experience, said that nowhere to the best of 
his knowledge was there a better managed and 
better policied gas company in the country. And 
it has not been many months since this newspaper 
carried an article to the effect that the present 
manager had turned down a very large salary offer 
which would have taken him to the middle 
He preferred to remain in Bridgeton. 

“Why then, knowing beyond a shadow of a doubt 
that the Bridgeton Gas-light Company is far, far 
above the average utility in the calibre of its ser- 
vice to a community, do men stoop so unfairly to 
attack a concern which in reality should be held up 
as a model to emulate rather than be used as a 
target for brickbats? It is one of those curious 
frames of mind some men occasionally assume when 
they hope to appeal to the unthinking reader. And 
yet such men ask the voters to express ‘confidence 
in them at the polls and turn over the affairs of the 
city to their safe-keeping.” . 


west. 
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Large Public Utility Merger 

Chester, Pa.—The signature of 
Governor Pinchot on letters patent 
granted to the Philadelphia Subur- 
ban Company completes one of the 
most important public utility mer- 
gers of recent years in the State. 
It effects the consolidation of the 
following companies: 

Philadelphia Suburban Gas & 
Klectric Company, East Pennsyl- 
vania Gas & Electric Company, 
Bucks County Electric Company, 
Towamencin Electric Company, 
Plumstead Township Bucks County 
Electric Co., Dublin Borough 
Bucks Electric Company. 

Bedminster ‘Township Bucks 
Flectric Company into the new 
consolidated organization to be 
known as the Philadelphia Subur- 
ban Co. The control of the new 
organization will be vested in the 
American Gas Company of Phila- 
delphia which for a number of 
years has controlled and operated 
the Philadelphia Suburban Gas & 
Electric Company, the largest unit 
in the present merger. 

The new company represents the 
result of successive mergers of 
one hundred and nineteen smaller 
companies, the oldest of which be- 
gan operation in Pottstown in 
March, 1856. The old Chester Gas 
Company began operation in May, 
1856, and then successively, the 
Media Company in 1866, Coates- 
ville 1868, Darby 1871, Phoenixville 
1875, West Chester 1885 and Jen- 
kintown 1890. 

From these small units original- 
ly serving a few customers for gas 
lighting only, there has developed 
a company supplying gas and elec- 
tric service to approximately 70,- 
000 customers. The uses for both 


gas and electricity have become so 


them abso- 
progressive 


numerous as to make 
lutely essential in any 
community. 

The property and assets of the 
East Pennsylvania Gas and Electric 
Company, and the Bucks County 
Electric Company were purchased 


by the American Gas Company 
during the early part of 1923. “The 
fact that the territories occupied 
by these two companies immedi- 
ately adjoined each other sug- 
gested the desirability of merging 
the properties in order to effect a 
greater flexibility and economy ol 
operation. This practice is carried 
out very extensively throughout 
the country today and has the gen- 
eral approval of Public Service 
Commissions and other State and 
national agencies. The production 
of gas in large central manutac- 
turing plants makes for lower pro- 
duction than could be ob- 
tained in a number of small plants 
scattered throughout the territory. 


costs 


New Company’s Status 

The new company will supply 
gas only in some sections, electric 
ity only in some and gas and elec- 
tricity combined in 150 bor- 
oughs and townships in Delaware, 
Chester, Montgomery and Bucks 
County which includes Chester 
with its population of 60,000 and 
extensive manufacturing interests, 
as well as the entire fast growing 
suburban section in Upper Dela- 
ware County. In Chester County, 
it includes Coatesville, West Ches- 
ter, Phoenixville, Spring City, Mal- 
vern and the intermediate sections, 
while in Montgomery County the 
company rights extend to Potts- 
town, Royersford, Jenkintown, 
Ogontz, Ambler, Hatboro, North 
Wales and the intermediate terri 
tory. The Bucks County section 
which immediately adjoins the 
Montgomery County section, in 
cludes Bristol, Morrisville, Yard- 
ley, Doylestown and New Hope. 
Thus it will seen that the east- 
ern boundary of this district ex- 
tends from the Delaware State line 
on the south along the river (ex- 
cluding Philadelphia City) to Bris- 
tol, Morrisville (opposite Tren- 
ton), Yardley, New Hope and 
beyond to a point approximately 
twelve miles below Bethlehem and 


over 


Allentown. This territory includes 
a greatly diversified line of indus 
try as well as one of the most 
highly developed residential sec 
tions in the entire country. 

The company 
electric service 
tomers, to do 


supplies gas and 
to over 70,000 cus- 
which requires an 
investment in properties of over 
$25,000,000. On the basis of pres- 
ent rate of growth, it is estimated 
that during the next ten years the 
total number of customers served 
will be in excess of 150,000, a fu- 
ture growth which emphasizes the 
strength of this new consolidated 
organization. 

The company has an authorized 
capitalization, approved by the 
Public Service Commission, of 45,- 
150 shares of “no par value” com- 
mon stock, and 35,000 shares of 
“no par value” cumulative pre- 
ferred stock. The entire common 
capital stock is owned by the Am- 
erican Gas Company. The cumu 
lative preferred stock is entitled 
to dividends of $7 per share per 
year and dividends on the _pre- 
ferred stock must be paid in full 
to the stockholders before any diy 
idends are paid to the holders of 
common ‘stock. 

The directors of the company 
have authorized a very extensive 
construction program for 1923 in 
order to take care of the greatly 
increased demand for =as and elec 
tric service throughout its terri 
tory. 

Gas Making Capacity to Be 

Increased 

The Daytona 
Company of 
increasing 


Public Service 
Daytona, Florida, are 
their making ca- 
pacity by the installation of an 
so x70 x70 Hydraulic oper 
ated “Western” Carburetted Water 
Gas Set complete with brick oper 
ating floor, steam hoist, coke 
bucket and cart. Contract awarded 
the Western Gas Construction 


Company. 


gas 
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Gas and Fuel Section Meeting in 
September 

The officers the American 
Chemical Society are arranging to 
hold the third meeting of the Gas 
and Fuel section at the next con- 
vention of the Society, to be held in 
Milwaukee during the week of 
September 10, The program this 
fall will consist entirely of papers 
on gas and fuel chemistry and, 
judging from the interest mani- 
fested at previous meetings, a 
large attendance is to be expected. 

The sectional programs have 
heretofore included a number of in- 
teresting papers on the constitu- 
tion of coal, combustion, coke for- 
mation and coking technology, the 
composition and utilization of tars, 
ete. . 

The papers to be presented at the 
meeting are required, under the 
rules of the Society, to be pre- 
sented by members of the Society 
and to be listed in the final pro- 
gram. In order that they may be 
so listed the title and an abstract 
of the paper, preferably about 100 
words, must be in the hands of the 
Secretary of the Section not later 
than August 16. 

The officers will be very glad to 
receive notice promptly from those 
who contemplate presenting such 
papers and will welcome also sug- 


of 


gestions regarding other papers 
which should be obtained. The 
titles and abstracts of articles 
should be sent to J. D. Davis, 


Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Awards Contract foc Compressor 

The U. G. I. Controact*ng Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, has received 
contract from the Northern In- 
diana Gas & Electric Company for 
the installation of -a Compressor 
Building at the Ft. Wayne, In- 
diana plant, and to install in the 
building a motor driven compres- 
sor, together with all gas connec- 
tions necessary for the installation. 

The compressor will have a ca- 
pacity of approximately 160,000 cu. 
ft. per hour at 25 Ib. pressure. 


Light Company Announces 
Rate Cut 

Janesville, Wis.—The new gas 
light company of Janesville an- 
nounced a voluntary rate reduction 
of 5 cents per thousand cubic feet 
effective at once. The cut makes 
the basis $1.70 per thousand. A 10 
cent reduction was made in the 


spring of 1922. 


Gas 


Well Known Gas Engineer 


Promoted 
Oliver H. Smith, who is well 
known as a gas engineer and par- 
ticularly for his work in connec 


tion with gas purifying methods 
and apparatus, has been promoted 
to be assistant to the engineer of 





Oliver H. Smith 


manufacture, R. O. Carter, of the 
Consolidated Gas Co. of New York 
City. Mr. Smith was formerly As- 
sistant Superintendent of the 
Ravenswood plant of the Consoli- 
dated Gas Co., and is also known 
as one of the founders of the Gas 
Purifying Materials Co. of Long 
Island City, N. Y. 


Gas Costs by the Meal 


Cost accounting in home cookery 
shows interesting figures on the 
proportion the expense of gas used 
in preparing food bears to the total 
expense of meals. Dr. Minna C-. 
Denton, home economics expert of 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture, was asked now much 
gas it took to prepare a dinner for 
six people. She put the question 
to a practical test. The results 
were as follows, based on gas at $1 
a thousand cubic feet, and food at 
current market prices: 

Cost of Dinner for Six Persons: 
UNE k:cas oe fo skeen 3.3¢ 
Swiss steak ......... 60.0c 
Escalloped potatoes. .19.0c 





IE eee 12.0c 
Bread, Rolls ........ 9.0c 
| RRR ae 9.0c 
Rice pudding ....... 20.0c 
ID do.» «1:8 camcaiatad 3.7¢ 
PRE key. 10.0c 
SE Sno i vos dameed 1.4c 

147.4c 


Mains Ordered for Counties Gas 
Company 

The Counties Gas & Electric 
Company has awarded contract to 
The U. G. I. Contracting Company, 
of Philadelphia, for furnishing and 
laying approximately 45,000 ft. of 
8S” welded steel main in the West 
Chester-Downingtown District. 

In addition to the large amount 
of work already being done or on 
order by the Distribution Engi- 
neering Department of The U. G. 
I. Contracting Company, this con- 
tract will keep them well engaged 
throughout the summer. 


Progress Made On Gas Holder 

Geneva, N. Y.—Work on the new 
gas holder of the Empire Gas and 
Electric Company on Railroad Ave- 
nue is rapidly progressing. This 
huge pressure holder will have a 
capacity of 500,000 cubic feet, 
when completed, or five times the 
capacity of the present holder. It 
will be ready for use this fall, of- 
ficials of the local concern state. 

The base is being laid at the pres- 
ent time. The workmen are work- 
ing nightly until 8 o’clock in 
order to speed the work of laying 
the foundation as rapidly as pos- 
sible. The base is of solid concrete, 
98 feet in diameter and one foot 
thick, and will cost when finished, 
approximately $10,000. This base 
will have sufficient strength to 
safely carry a weight of 90 tons to 
the square foot. The steel work 
contract has been let and will cost 
$58,000 exclusive of labor, which 
is largely being furnished locally. 

The holder will have three lifts 
on rollers to control the pressure 
partially by the gas and partially 
by a pressure apparatus. This 
modern holder, officials of the com- 
pany state, will insure all villages 
north and west of Geneva with a 
sufficient gas supply at all times 
and still have enough in reserve for 
emergencies. In constructing so 
large a holder, the company also 
anticipated future growth of the 
city in residences and factories, re- 
quiring gas. ~ 

In addition to the holder, suf- 
ficient property was also purchased 
for a site for a large warehouse, 
160 by 80 feet. A railroad switch 


will be run to the warehouse and 
every means of making it modern 
installed. The work is being done 
by the Stacey Contracting firm of 
Pittsburgh. 
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Dividend Announcements 

H. M. Byllesby and Company an- 
nounces that the boards of direc- 
tors of the following companies 
have declared the regular quar- 
terly dividends on their respective 
shares: 

Ottumwa Railway and Light 
Company, 13% per cent on the pre- 
ferred stock, payable July 14 to 
stockholders of record June 30. 

Western States Gas and Electric 
Company of Delaware, 134 per 
cent on the preferred stock, pay- 
able July 14 to stockholders of 
record June 30. 

Western States Gas and Electric 
Company of California, 134 per 
cent on the preferred stock, pay- 
able July 14 to stockholders of 
record June 30. 


$300,000 Gas Stock Taken 

Meridan, Conn.—The $300,000 
increase in the capital stock of the 
Meriden Gas Light Company was 
purchased by the present share- 
holders of the concern, and many 
requests had to be turned down 
because of oversubscription. The 
corporation has increased its cap- 
ital stock from $700,000 to $1,000,- 


New Northern States Power Bonds 
Quickly Sold 

A new issue of $3,000,000 North- 
ern States Power Company First 
and Refunding Mortgage 6% Gold 
Bonds, due April 1, 1941, brought 
out by a group of bankers and in- 
vestment houses including H. M. 
Byllesby and Company, Harris 
Trust and Savings Bank, the Guar- 
anty Company and Bonbright and 
Company, was all sold within a 
short time. The bonds were 
offered at 991% and interest, yield- 
ing over 6 per cent. 

Northern States Power owns or 
controls, and operates electric light 
and power, gas, steam heat or other 
utility properties serving, three 
hundred and eighty-six communi- 
ties located in Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin, Illinois, North Dakota, South 
Dakota and lowa, with a total 
population at present estimated to 
exceed 1,123,000. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul, the 
principal communities served, are 
well known as the financial, com- 
mercial and manufacturing centers 
of the Northwest. These cities, 
and other communities in which the 





Company operates, are located in 
a territory rich in natural re- 
sources and one of the most rapidly 
developing in the United States. 
Net earnings of the Company for 
the twelve months ended May 31, 
1923, were equal to more than 2% 
times the annual bond interest 
charges. 

The business of the Company 
consists chiefly in the generation, 
transmission and distribution of 
electric light and power, over 87 
per cent of its gross earnings and 
over 94 per cent of its net earnings 
having been derived from this 
source in the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1922. 


Tacoma Gas and Fuel Company 
Gold Notes Redeemed 


Notice has been published by To- 


* coma Gas and Fuel Company, of 


the calling for redemption on Sep- 
tember 15, at a price of 102 and 
interest, of the outstanding: Con- 
vertible Ten-year Gold Notes of 
the Company, due July 1, 1930. 
Payment will be made on or after 
that date at the Bank of California, 
National Association, Tacoma, 
Wash., or at the offices of H. M. 
3yllesby and Company, 208 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago. Holders 
of the notes, at their option, may 
surrender them, with all unma- 
tured coupons attached, at any 
time prior to the redemption date 
and receive payment at the re- 
demption price. 


Plan New Gas Mains in Erie 

Erie, Pa.—To increase the sup- 
ply of natural gas to consumers in 
the northern sections of the city 
during the cold weather months, 
the Pennsylvania Gas Company 
plans to install a new ten-inch low 
pressure gas main, according to a 
plan outlined by officials of that 
company to Street Director Eich- 
horn. 

Frank Krum, manager of the 
Erie office of the gas company, and 
other officials from Titusville, con- 
ferred with the street director un- 
folding the plan whereby it is 
thought that relief can be afforded 
from the heretofore admittedly 
stringency of supply. 

The company has approached the 
city with the plan for the purpose 
of obtaining council’s permission 
for cutting pavements necessary 








for the construction of 
posed main. 

The street director requested the 
company officials to furnish him 
with maps giving in detail the pro- 
posed location of the main. He 
announced that wherever possible 
he would advocate location of the 
main in the lawn spaces to 
eliminate the necessity of cutting 
pavements. 

Construction of the main is to 
be started about August Ist and 
the service is to be in readiness by 
the inset of the cold weather this 
fall, according to the plan, and is 
estimated that the work will cost 
over $50,000. 


the pro- 


In the Interests of Shale Oil 

Members of a subcommittee of 
the congressional finance and ap- 
propriation committee met in 
3oulder, Colorado, during the 
week of July 16-22. Plans were 
discussed for the establishment of 
a federal ‘oil shale laboratory in 
soulder, to work in harmony with 
the state oil shale laboratory now 
located at Boulder. It is the 
opinion of the subcommittee that 
Colorado having the largest shale 
deposits should be assisted in 
every practical way to develop it, 
and what was agreed upon will 
be submitted to the full commit- 
tee at the next meeting of con- 
gress. 

Governor Sweet extended an 
invitation to all oil men of the 
state to be present and assist in 
the establishment of the labora- 
tory, mapping out the “problems 
of the future” as near as possible. 


Permit Issued for Gas Plant 
Addition 

Manchester, N. H.—Permission 
to build a retort house and coke 
storage building on South Elm 
Street was granted by the super- 
intendent of public buildings to the 
Manchester Gas Company. 


Gas Company to Build Boiler- 
Room Addition 
Wilmington, Del—The Wil- 
mington Gas Company will build 
an addition to its boiler-room at 
the gas plant at the foot of Mad- 
ison Street, and make other im- 
provements at the plant, involving 
an expenditure of $9,500. A per- 
mit was issued by Building Inspec- 

tor Ellis P. Preston. 
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Four More Purifiers for Peoples 
Gas Light & Coke Co. 

The Peoples Gas Light & Coke 
Co. of Chicago has placed contract 
with the Western Gas Construc- 
tion Company for four additional 
purifiers 40 feet in diameter and 15 
feet deep, complete with valves and 
connections. The Western “DF” 
Reversing Valves will also be fur- 
nished to direct the flow of gas 
within the boxes. 


Manufacturing Capacity Increases 

The Louisville Gas & Electric 
Company is rebuilding its plant and 
will increase its manufacturing ca- 
pacity to the extent of four addi- 
tional 12 foot Carburetted Water 
Gas Sets. The contract for fur- 
nishing and installing these sets 
has been awarded to the U.G. I. 
Contracting Company of Philadel- 
phia. 


Gas Rates Cut Five “ents pei 
’ 

Janesville, Wis——Announcement 
of a voluntary reduction in gas 
rates in Janesville of five cents per 
1,000 cubic feet, effective in bills 
going out August 1, was made by 
I. F. Wortendyke, manager of the 
New Gas Light Company. Mr. 
Wortendyke estimates the rate cut 
will reduce the company’s reven- 
ues $5,000. 

“When agreement was made 
with the city in the spring of 1922 
regarding valuation of the New 
Gas Light Company’s property,” 
explained Mr. Wortendyke, “the 
price of gas was reduced 10 cents 
per 1,000 cubic feet and it was un- 
derstood that further reductions 
would be made when the com- 
pany’s earnings permitted. 

“In line with this understanding, 
the New Gas Light Company of 
Janesville is pleased that it is able 
at this time to make another re- 
duction of five cents per 1,000 cu- 
bic feet.” 

The monthly rates that will be 
charged on bills to be issued about 
August 1, covering July sales, will 
be as follows: 

First 2,000 cubic feet, $1.70 per 
1,000. 

Next 3,000 cubic feet, $1.60 per 
1,000. 

All in excess of 5,00¥, $1.45 pes 
1,000. 

Ten cents per 1,000 cubic feet 
will be added to the above rates if 
bills are not paid within ten days 


after date of delivery. Minimum 
bill, 50 cents a month. 

Further reductions probable. 

Mr. Worthendyke went on to 
state: 

“Although a reduction of five 
cents seems small for the individ- 
ual bill, the total decrease per year 
in the company’s revenues due 
to this reduction is about $5,000. If 
Janesville continues to grow and 
business increases as present con- 
ditions indicate, the company ex- 
pects to be able to make further 
reductions.” 

Monroe Gas Co. Seeks 
Rates 

Monroe, Mich—A_ temporary 
injunction restraining the Michi- 
gan public utilities commission 
from enforcing an alleged exorbi- 


Lower 


tant gas rate on the Monroe Gas, 


Light & Heat Company, was is- 
sued by Judge Charles C. Simons 
in Federal Court. 

In the temporary injunction, 
which was signed by Judge Si- 
mons, Judge Arthur J. Tuttle and 
Judge Arthur C. Denison, of Fed- 
eral Court here, a temporary gas 
rate of $1.54 per 1,000 cubic feet 
of gas was allowed, pending the 
outcome of the petition for a per- 
manent injunction. 

The company claims that the 
rate fixed by the utilities commis- 
sion is so high that consumers will 
not buy the gas. 


Gas Company Under New Manage- 
ment 

Athens, Ga.—The interests of 
the local gas company have been 
purchased by the Henry L. Doherty 
Company of New York, the own- 
ers and operators of the Athens 
Railway and Electric Co. 

In line with the well known Do- 
herty method of operation an ex- 
tensive program of improvements 
is being planned for the Gas plant 
here which according to the local 
management will give Athens a 
gas service comparable to the best 
in the South. 

A survey of all gas and electric 
customers is being made by the 
company’s representatives at pres- 
ent with a view to checking up on 
the kind and condition of ap- 
pliances in use. As soon as this 
survey is completed steps will 
immediately be taken to remedy 
any condition which at present is 


causing their customers to receive 
poor service. 


Modern Gas Co. Serves Rock Hill 


Rock Hill, S. C—It is very sel- 
dom indeed that one finds a town 
the size of Rock Hill with a gas 
plant so complete and up-to-date 
as this town now has. Improve- 
ments in the last three years have 
given Rock Hill the very best fa- 
cilities, and the number of con- 
sumers already has risen to 725. 

Statistics show that gas is the 
cheapest method or source of heat, 
light and power. It is cleaner and 
cheaper than coal or wood for heat- 
ing purposes, if properly used, and 
is splendid for lighting. 

Housewives who have used gas 
cannot be persuaded to do without 
it. Coal, wood and oil stoves go to 
the discard as soon as a gas range 
is placed in the kitchen. Gas is 
the cleanest fuel for cooking and it 
heats instantly. There is no kind- 
ling to fool with and no clogged 
pipes. 

The Rock Hill Gas Company was 
established in 1917 to take over a 
plant which had been started three 
years earlier. The new owners im- 
mediately began making improve- 
ments, and progress along this 
line has been especially rapid since 
1920. 

Gas is now available for practi- 
cally every family in Rock Hill 
proper, and if the rate of gain re- 
cently established is maintained 
there will be few homes indeed in 
Rock Hill without gas by 1925. 
Those who are doing without now 
simply do not realize what they 
are missing, and when the facts are 
made plain to them they will fall 
in line with their neighbors. 

O. G. Murfit is general manager 
of the Rock Hill Gas Company, 
which is a member of the American 
Gas Association, with general of- 
fices in Philadelphia, Pa. H. C. 
Cordero is local manager. 

Mr. Cordero takes great interest 
in local affairs at Rock Hill and has 
been largely instrumental in ef- 
fecting the great improvements re- 
cently made in the gas system here. 
Rock Hill now has gas facilities 
to accommodate many new indus- 
tries and thousands of new inhabi- 
tants, and Mr. Cordero is active in 
all movements for the upbuilding 
of the city. 





